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I see no reason to modify the general conclusion
at which I arrived nine years ago, when I said that
some machinery of subordinate legislatures and
executives, some devolution on a large and systematic
scale, would be required in order to relieve the
central Parliament of burdens beyond its strength.
Almost every great and progressive country, except
France and Italy, has worked out the division
between provincial and national Institutions; and
it seems inevitable that we shall be compelled to
apply, in some shape, the federal methods which are
in operation, in one form or another, in Germany,
in the United States, in Switzerland, in Austria, in
the Dominion of Canada, in the Commonwealth
of Australia, and in the Union of South Africa.
Whether the initial grant of Home Eule to Ireland
should be regarded as a step towards this goal, or
an impediment in the path, is a polemical question
into which I do not desire to enter. But, whatever
may be the outcome of the present inflamed con-
troversy, one can hardly doubt that in the end a
solution will be found, which will leave local and
provincial affairs to be dealt with in local and pro-
vincial assemblies, under the reserved sovereignty of
a centrg.1 legislature occupied with the politics of
the Kingdom and the Empire.

In the analysis of the composition of the House
of Commons attempted in the first edition of this
book, I indicated the probability of a larger propor-
tional influx of middle-class and working-class
members. Some change of this kind there has
been in the last few years, but it is less marked than
might perhaps have been expected. The Labour